and passers-by to see the dancing figures pass lighted windows.
Tweenies in curl papers gazed dreamily down into lamplit squares
before going to bed. Yet here, in New York, never a face is to be
seen at the numberless windows. Only when one passes them in an
elevated train do these illuminated frames show any life at all: a
family in shirt-sleeves eats its evening meal in full view of the
plumbing fixtures; a couple dances half-heartedly to an unheard
radio; a man, like a wax figure, studies an unseen mirror as he shaves
his latherless face with an electric razor.
To assure himself that New York is beautiful, the pedestrian must
crane his neck in crowded streets, and perhaps doubt still remains.
From the highest windows, New York can be seen at her most
magical when, as James Pope-Hennessy has said, the lighted sky-
scrapers at night are like sticks of Elizabethan jewellery.
But New Yorkers can find little time to gaze from windows.
Perhaps it is only on Sundays that they watch the pale yellow sky,
the sunset of rose and opal, the sunrise of apple-green, and the
pigeons. A distant flock of black, brown and white specks vanishes
completely each time it wheels back and forth over the same three
blocks of skyscrapers. Soaring, dipping and weaving in unison, the
pigeons repeat, continuously, their conjurer's trick of disappearance
and reappearance, until their leader drops to rest on a rooftop, where
an Italian boy comes to feed them.
Instead of raising vegetables on the garden roof, business and
pleasure are combined by selling squabs and keeping pets. On the
roofs in cages, locked up at night, the pigeons are let out at intervals
during the day for exercise. The Italian boy knows his pigeons by
name and recognizes them individually even in flight. Sometimes he
takes them to Brooklyn, whence they will fly straight home. The life
of a pigeon owner is an exciting one, for piracy adds to the difficulty
of keeping the flocks intact. Sometimes a straying bird flies away,
near to a roof where a rival collection lives. With a long pole to
which a white flag is attached, the rival owner waves to attract the
pigeon, or sometimes he will send out his own flock to surround the
vagrant, which, should it be lured into the enemy's camp, must
submit forthwith to having its wings clipped.
It is curious that, in the most modern of cities, the most ancient
form of messenger service should still be employed. The United
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